: Chapter III
UNCONSCIOUS EXPERIENCE

in writing of ''experience* I have not until now thought
it necessary to say that I mean, and shall continue to mean,
conscious experience: for that is the normal, accepted
meaning. But Dr Richards, in his Principles of Literary
Criticism, explains in a foot-note that he will use the term
throughout "in a wide sense to stand for any occurrence
in the mind. It is equivalent to ' mental state, or process',
The term has often unfortunate suggestions ofpassiveness
and of consciousness, but many of the 'experiences' here
referred to would ordinarily be called Actions* and have
parts which are not conscious and not accessible to intro-
spection as important as those which are/*1 Later, he
ramies it clear that by 'mental events* (and therefore
Experiences') he means happenings which are sometimes
wholly unconscious.2

It is necessary that, in reading the Principles, we should
constantly bear in mind how little store is set by con-
sciousness. The terminology does not make it easy: for
men, in the ordinary way, when they talk about their
minds at all, focus attention on their conscious thoughts
and feelings, and so the terms available for the description
of mental activity are, most of them, steeped in the
suggestion of awareness. Dr Richards divides impulses
into appetencies and aversions, preferring the word
'appetency* to the word * desire*, because the former
avoids the implication of a consciousness which, for the
1 P.L.C, foot-note to p. 38.               a Ibid. p. 86,